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Boston: A State of Mind, a Place 
and a Heroic Setting, and a 
Golden Anniversary! 


President's Message 


On June 17, 1775, the British tried to take 
Bunker Hill . . . and finally succeeded. On June 
17, 1956, the Juvenile Court Judges of America 
will capture Boston. This time the conquest will 
be made peacebly and with the consent and co- 
operation of the conquered. 

This is just another way of impressing on 
your mind the fact that the conference of these 
judges will be held in Boston June 17 to 21; that 
a royal reception has been planned for them; that 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel on Copley Square will be 
the rendezvous ; and that it would be well to write and tell the man- 
agement now how many rooms you will require. 

The provisional program that follows tells part of the plans 
made for your edification and entertainment. Judge John J. Con- 
nelly and his loyal associates in Massachusetts have been working 
on this program ever since the Richmond meeting adjourned. 

You will note the workshop meetings that were so strongly 
urged by members at Richmond have been amply provided. If 
every judge does not take the chance to ask his questions or have 
his say he can blame only himself. The participation has been 
spread as wide as possible. We have tried to avoid the lecture and 
long speech routine; and we are asking our program participants 
to use the dialectic and to avoid the monologic method. 

Look over the program. If you have any burning questions, 
write and tell the program leaders that you want the answer. If 
you have any particular plan for wiping out delinquency in a few 
short days, be prepared to tell it in a few words so that others who 
have other plans can have a chance. Really, your program leaders 
will welcome questions and suggestions, so shoot them in. 

I am sure there is no city in our country that has been the 
scene of more historic and dramatic historical events than Boston. 
It is, in truth, “history-soaked.” And there is no city in the world 
that has been the scene of more extensive studies in human be- 
havior. This is the home and habitat of the great philosopher, 
Emerson ; of James, our greatest psychologist ; of the Glueck team, 
who will hold forth at an extended session; of the pioneer in clin- 
ical psychology, Dr. Healy, and his associate, Dr.. Bronner; of the 
venerable Dean Pound, our greatest living legal philosopher. 

This is one of my latest appeals as President: that you come 
to Boston and help those good people celebrate the Golden Anni- 
versary of a Great Court. Ask your commissioners or other finance 
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people to provide you the means for this journey and adventure in 
friendship with the best there is in the children’s field. They might 
fool you and make it possible for you to attend. 


If, as Dean Pound says, the juvenile court concept marks the 
greatest step forward in the administration of Anglo-Saxon justice 
since King John signed the Great Charter at Runnymede more than 
700 years ago, it seems to me that those of us on whom has fallen 
the mantle of responsibility to carry on the tradition and practice 
of this:-great concept should rally ’round it, and each other, at Bos- 
ton, come the 17 of June, next. 

If you see two lanterns in the steeple of the Old North Church, 
we shall expect you by land. If there be only one lantern, we shall 
expect you by sea. Whether by sea, land or air, we'll be mighty 
glad to see you. 

Walter Scott Criswell 


The Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges held its annual 
state convention at Jacksonville, Florida, on February 24 and 25. 

One of the highlights of the conference was the report on cer- 
tain regional meetings of the juvenile court judges. A new and 
worthwhile idea seems to have developed from these regional meet- 
ings, particularly the ones held at Dade City and DeFuniak Springs, 
which brought together judges from adjoining counties for a two- 
day session in which the judges not only met and discussed their 
own problems, but took the community into partnership in the ar- 
rangement of its program, including appearances of visiting judges 
before churches, school assemblies, civic clubs, radio stations, and 
in a public panel at which time all the judges present were asked 
questions by interested citizens. The response to this type of pro- 
gram was tremendous, and at Dade City ended up in a final county- 
wide banquet at which the 'eading citizens and ladies were present, 
and were addressed by WALTER S. CRISWELL, our national 
president, and WALTER "1. BECKHAM, president of the Florida 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. Among the judges assisting in 
the community program were Judges Criswell, Beckham, and Bow- 
don Hunt of Bartow. 

The regional meeting held at Dade City was under the sponsor- 
ship of Vice-President A. J. HAYWARD, JR. 

A similar good regional meeting had been held earlier under 
the sponsorship of JOE DAN TROTMAN of DeFuniak Springs, 
who was elected at the Jacksonville meeting as the new president 
of the Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emo- 
tionally crippled children, regardless of race, creed or color, who 
are served by the Juvenile Courts of America. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Two amendments to the Constitution of the National Council 
will be proposed to the Boston meeting, June 17-21, 1956: 

Proposed Amendment Number One would change ARTICLE 
VI, REVENUE to read: 

Sec. 1. Dues. The annual membership fee shall be ten ($10) 
dollars payable in January for the current calendar year; provided 
that each state organizaiion enrolling its members in a body shall 
pay an annual membership fee at the rate of five ($5) dollars for 
each of its members for the calendar year. 

Sec. 2. Any member, whether such through individual or as- 
sociation membership, who fails to pay all fees during the year for 
which assessed shall forfeit all benefits accruing to members in 
good standing until such time as existing indebtedness is satisfied. 


Proposed Amendment Number Two 


The Constitution of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges shall be amended by adding a new article to be designated 
Article VIII. 

There is hereby created a committee to be known as the Budget 
Committee of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

The members of the Executive Committee of said National 
Council shall constitute its Budget Committee. 

Within thirty days following the adjournment of the regular 
annual meeting of the National Council beginning in 1956 the Pres- 
ident, the three Vice-Presidents, the Secretary and the Treasurer 
shall submit to the full budget committee a budget, which if acted 
upon favorably by four-fifths of all members of said budget com- 
mittee, shall be the budget of the National Council for the ensuing 
year. 

The budget shall contain an estimate of anticipated revenues 
and an outline of the amounts of money that may be spent and the 
purposes for which such amounts may be spent on behalf of the 
National Council during the ensuing Council year. No interim ex- 
penditure shall be made in excess of $100 not expressly provided 
for in the budget ; except, with the consent in writing of four-fifths 
of all members of the Budget Committee, an interim expenditure 
not in excess of $250 may be made in any one year for any one pur- 
pose not outlined in the budget for that year. There may be further 
interim revision of the budget by the Budget Committee by a vote 
cf four-fifths of all the members of said Committee. 
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Nineteenth Annual Conference 


Boston, Massachusetts, June 17-21, 1956 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Copley Square 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 


Sunday, June 17 
3:00 p.m.—Registration. 


4:30 p.m.—Reception—Host: Mr. Joseph Greenbaum. 
7:00 p.m.—Informal Dinner for officers and wives. 


Monday, June 18 
9:00 a.m.—Mayor’s Breakfast. 


Toastmaster: Hon. William H. Henchey 
Woburn, Massachusetts. 


Invocation: Rev. Albert A. Jacobbe, Chaplain 
Boston Juvenile Court and Juvenile Session of 
the Massachusetts Superior Court. 


Greetings: Hon. John B. Hynes, Mayor of Boston. 
Formal Opening: Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 
President, Jacksonville, Florida. 


10:00 a.m.—Keynote Address: “Salute to American Youth.” 
Hon. Leo B. Blessing 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


10:30 a.m.—Topic: “Juvenile Delinquency, Neglect and 
Dependency of Children—Its Extent and Nature.” 


WORKSHOP A—Jurisdictions with population of 
200,000 or less. 


Discussion Leaders: 

Hon. Wilbur Hicks 

Greenville, North Carolina. 

Hon. Rulon W. Clark 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Consultant: Hon. William P. Mead 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


WORKSHOP B—Jurisdictions with population of 
200,000 to 500,000. 


Discussion Leaders: 

Hon. Clayton W. Rose 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Hon. James N. Gehrig 

Mineola, New York. 

Consultant: Mr. William H. Sheridan, United 
States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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WORKSHOP C—Jurisdictions with population of 
500,000 and over. 


Discussion Leaders: 
Hon. Harry W. Lindeman 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Hon. William B. McKesson | 
Los Angeles, California. 


Consultant: Mr. James Bobo, Counsel of the 
United States Senate Judiciary Committee 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon. 


Toastmaster: Hon. Donald E. Long 
Portland, Oregon. 


Invocation: Rev. Andrew Halke, Chaplain 
Boston Juvenile Court. 


Topic: “Children’s Problems in Europe and Asia.” 


Speakers: 
Hon. Paul W. Alexander 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Hon. Philip B. Gilliam 
Denver, Colorado. 


Committee Report: “Public Understanding of 
Children’s Problems in the United States.” 


Hon. G. Bowden Hunt 
Bartow, Florida. 


2:00 p.m.—Topic: “What is the Court’s Responsibility to the 
Community and the Community’s Responsibility to 
the Court?” 


WORKSHOP A—Jurisdictions with population of 
200,000 or less. 


Discussion Leaders: 
Hon. Thomas J. O’Malley 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Hon. Venable Vermont 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


Consultant: Hon. William T. Scoggin, Jr. 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. 
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WORKSHOP B—Jurisdictions with population of 
200,000 to 500,000. 


Discussion Leaders: 
Hon. Louis H. Jull 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Hon. James J. English 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Consultant: Hon. George W. Smyth 
White Plains, New York. 


WORKSHOP C—Jurisdictions with population of 
500,000 and over. 


Hon. Harry L. Eastman 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hon. Nathaniel Kaplan 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Consultant: Hon. Virgil Langtry 
Portland, Oregon. 


4:15 p.m.—Topic: “The Armed Forces’ Use of Juvenile Records.” 


Discussion Leaders: 
Hon. Harry W. Lindeman 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Hon. Paul A. Martineau 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


8:00 p.m.—Faneuil Hall—The Cradle of Liberty. 


Chairman: Hon. Walter Scott Criswell. 


Topic: Youth Speaks: “What Kind of a World Go We 
Want?” 


Speakers :Outstanding Students. 
Musical Program—Students. 


Address: ““A Message in the Form of a Plea to Ameri- 
can Youth and Their Parents.” 


Mr. Nelson Rockefeller 


United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


(All arrangements for this meeting made by the 
Boston Public School Department.) 
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Tuesday, June 19 


10:00 a.m.—Harvard University Law School. 
Chairman: Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks 
Malden, Massachusetts. 
Topic: “Predictive Techniques—Prevention and De- 
tection of Delinquency.” 
Speakers: 
Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck 
Studies in Criminology, Harvard Law School. 
Dr. Sheldon Glueck 
Roscoe Pound Professor of Law, Harvard Law School. 
11:15 a.m.—Harvard University Law School. 
Topic: Inservice Training of Probation and Court 
Personnel.” 
Dr. George E. Gardner, Director 
Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston. 
12:30 p.m.—Luncheon. 


Toastmaster: Hon. Daniel M. Keyes, Jr. 
Chicopee, Massachusetts. 


Invocation. 


Topic: “How Can Law Better Serve the Child and the 
Family?” 

Committee Report: “State and Regional Organiza- 
tions.” 


Hon. Walter H. Beckham 
Miami, Florida. 


2:00 p.m.—Harvard University Law School—Workshops. 
WORKSHOP A—“The Juvenile Traffic Problem.” 


Discussion Leaders: 
Mr. Rudolph F. King, Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Hon. William W. Woolfolk 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Consultant: Mr. James Economous 
Northwestern University. 


WORKSHOP B — “A Group Study Method in the 
Diagnosis and Treatment of the Delinquent Boy;” 
“The Youth Service Board’s Program and Facilities 
in Massachusetts.” 

Speakers: 

Mr. Charles Eliot Sands 

Chief Probation Officer ° 

Boston Juvenile Court. 
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Mr. Louis G. Maglio 

Executive Director 

Citizenship Training Group, Inc. 
Boston Juvenile Court. 


Mr. John D. Coughlan 
Chairman 


Youth Service Board of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


4:00 p.m.—Topic: “Juvenile and Family Courts in the Curric- 
ulum of Law Schools.” 


Hon. Henry A. Riederer 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


4:30 p.m.—Tour of Harvard University Law School. 


Evening—WBZ national hookup; Panel of Judges discussing 
dramatized juvenile delinquency problems. 


Chairman: TV Announcer. 
Speakers: Hon. John J. Connolly, Boston 
Hon. Walter Scott Criswell, Jacksonville 


Hon. Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland 
Hon. Gustav L. Schramm, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday, June 20 
9:00 a.m.—General Business Meeting. 


Chairman: Hon. Walter Scott Criswell, President. 
10:00 a.m.—Committee Reports: 


1. Relationship between the Police and the Juvenile 
Court. 


Hon. William B. McKesson 
Los Angeles, California. 


2. The Attorney General’s Conference. 
Hon. James H. Montgomery, Jr. 
Richmond, Virginia. 


3. National Agencies on Protective Services for 
Children. 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala 
Buffalo, New York. 
4. Bylaws and Constitution. 
Hon. Arlos J. Harbert 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


Election of Officers. 
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10:30 a.m.—Business Meeting. 
National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 


Presiding: Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon. 


Toastmaster: Hon. Paul K. Connolly 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 


Invocation: Rt. Rev. John T. Powers. 


Topic: “America’s Delinquency Problem—Erroneous 
Basic Philosophical Causes.” 


Rev. William J. Kenealy, 8S. J., Dean 
Boston College Law School. 


2:15 p.m—A conducted tour to historical shrines: Old North 
Church and Paul Revere’s route to Lexington and 
Concord; Bunker Hill; Harvard University. 


Sponsored by Local Committee. 


7:00 p.m.—Dinner: Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Boston Juvenile Court. 


Presentation of newly elected officers of the National 
Council. 


Program to be arranged by Local Committee. 


Thursday, June 21 


9:00 a.m.—Bus Trip to the South Shore, visiting such shrines as 
the homes of John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Dan- 
iel Webster; Plymouth Rock. 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon: at famous Hugo’s Lighthouse, Cohasset. 
Afternoon—Free for fishing, swimming, boating, golfing. 
5:00 p.m.—Cocktails. 


6:30 p.m.—Closing Dinner: Hugo’s Lighthouse 
(shore or option). 
Toastmaster: Hon. Walter Scott Criswell. 
Invocation. 


Formal introduction of new officers. 
Address: Hon. Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D.C. 


For your Ladies and Children, there will be a full program of 
historical trips, shopping tours and entertainment sponsored by an 
excellent committee of Boston ladies. 
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Pax Hominibus Bonae Volunatis 


EpiTor’s NOTE: Because I know our members will be pleased to hear how Past 
President Philip B. Gilliam has represented our Government and us in Asia, I am re- 
producing a letter Phil wrote me and also the letter the State Department wrote Phil. 

I know that you, like myself, are proud that one of our number should have been 
chosen by the State Department to act as an ambassador of friendship and good will 
to the troubled portion of the human family that lives in Asia; and to know that he 


may have brought a ray of understanding and hope to the teeming children of that 
area. 


I think you will, as did I, get a thrill from what Phil says about this land of ours 
in which God, far above our deserts, has privileged us to live. 
Here are the letters: 


March 30, 1956 


Honorable Walter Scott Criswell 
405 Law Exchange Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Dear Walter: 


It’s so good to be back in my home town. Three months in the 
Far East is an exciting adventure, but it surely makes one realize 
what a wonderful country we live in. I don’t think {’ll ever com- 
plain about paying taxes again. 


It is especially gratifying to be home at this time because for 
five years I have worked to bring about a new detention facility in 
Denver ; the City of Denver granted a bond issue of $400,000 to en- 
large our detention facility and after many trials and tribulations 
—including law suits—it will be finished next month. I am so 
proud of it. Many ideas were copied from other juvenile detention 
facilities all over the country and I feel it is one of the outstand- 
ing institutions of its kind in the country. The best compliment I 
received was from one little lad who had been in eleven detention 
homes—we call him “the Duncan Hines of detention” and he said: 
“Judge, this is the best.” I hope sometime you will visit us because 
we are so very pleased with our new home. 


I am also very pleased with a letter I received a few days ago 
from the State Department in Washington in regard to my trip. I 
am enclosing a copy of this letter. Everybody wants to be impor- 
tant and the desire to be wanted is the greatest desire in the world; 
like the man who came from the County Jail—we found him three 
days later at the Post Office, looking at a picture of himself, you 
know, one of those “Wanted by the FBI” pictures; when he came 
before my Court I asked him why he went to the most obvious 
place, the Post Office, and he said: “Judge, it’s nice to know you’re 
wanted by somebody.” That’s the feeling I got when I received the 
letter from the Department of State. 


Sincerely yours, 
Philip B. Gilliam 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 
March 21, 1956 
Dear Judge Gilliam: 

. .. The reports received from the posts on your visit have 
been most gratifying, as indeed we knew they would be. Bombay 
reports that they consider your visit as one of the outstanding suc- 
cesses in the U. S. Specialists’ Program. “Both Judge and Mrs. 
Gilliam are outstanding representative Americans and contributed 
a great deal through personal contacts which developed during 
their enforced leisure (because of the riots) ... His major contri- 
bution, however, was in getting across not only to professional 
people but to laymen as well the work of American juvenile courts, 
and particularly of the institution he heads. His approach was par- 
ticularly effective in that he was careful to emphasize that the 
heart of the matter is not elaborate buildings but the devotion and 
interest given by social workers; that basically the work involves 
good human relations. His witty and facile presentation made him 
quite popular not only with his audiences but with the press, as 
his visit, in spite of the unsettled conditions of the city which were 
making headlines, received good coverage. Had Bombay City been 
normal at the time, this post feels that the Judge would not have 
had ‘a minute to breathe.’ ” 

New Delhi says you fulfilled a heavy speaking and visitation 
schedule “uncomplainingly, and with vigor and enthusiasm. (The 
schedule sometimes included three talks a day). Both posts reports 
and articles in the Indian press testify to the effectiveness of his 
objective presentation of how juvenile delinquency is being com- 
batted in the United States. In his informal social contacts with 
leaders of the legal profession, with his juvenile court counterparts, 
with State High Court members, and with his visits to correctional 
institutions, Judge Gilliam was equally successful. 

“With their warm, friendly manners, Judge Gilliam and wife 
were well received in India. The subject of juvenile delinquency in 
the United States and its correction had a particular attractiveness 
to seriousminded Indian leaders who are facing similar problems. 
Thus, both the timeliness of the subject and the personality of the 
lecturer combined to assure a highly successful tour. Judge Gil- 
liam’s visit to India contributed in a positive fashion toward ad- 
vancing USIS’s program objectives.” 

Needless to repeat, your visit was a great success and I wish 
to take this opportunity to express to you the appreciation of the 
Department for having taken part in our program. You and Mrs. 
Gilliam won many friends for Uncle Sam and we are indeed grate- 


ful. 
With best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 


Harold E. Howland 
Specialists Division 
Internal Educational Exchange Service 
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Importance of the Juvenile Court Judge 


By ALBERT CONWAY, Chief Judge 
New York Court of Appeals 


An address delivered to the Conference of Children’s Court Judges 
September 30, 1955, New York City. 


Few persons, save those immediately interested in the work, 
have any idea of the jurisdiction of a judge of the children’s court 
or of the importance of the service rendered to his community by 
such a judge. It has been told on occasion by members of the chil- 
dren’s court, as will be made evident from some quotations which 
I shall use; but it has seemed to me, as I thought of it since my in- 
vitation to speak here tonight, that it might well be discussed ob- 
jectively by a judge of another court. So I am going to talk to you 
tonight as though there were no children’s court judges present, 
and as if I were endeavoring to explain to the lay public the impor- 
tance of the work performed by these judges, the burden resting 
upon them and the good results obtained by them which may never 
be publicized for, if they were, the value of their achievements 
would be made evident only by disclosing the boy or girl restored 
to society by them. 

I think the best way to commence our discussion is to consider 
the primary subject of their dedicated service—the child of less 
than sixteen years of age. In all ages and in all civilizations the 
prime importance of the child has been recognized, for without the 
child there would soon be no mankind. 


The Child is the Future 


In Boy Scouting, looking at it from another viewpoint, we re- 
alize that all that we as men and women are doing in this world is 
being done for the boy. We realize that in some thirty-five years 
the boy of today is going to move in and take over all that we have 
striven so hard to accomplish. He is going to sit where we are sit- 
ting tonight and he will judge us by what we have done. From his 
ranks will come our presidents, our governors of states, our sen- 
ators and assemblymen, our judges, our bishops and pastors, the 
executives of our banks, of our insurance companies, of our utility 
companies and of all our great business corporations. We may set 
up conferences and write treaties; but if the boys of today do not 
approve of them when they come to manhood, they will scrap them. 
If thirty-five years from now the boy and girl of today do not be- 
lieve in the theory of government in which we believe, in the rules 
of action and conduct by which we guide our lives, in the economic 
doctrines and principles which, in 175 years, have enabled America 
to outstrip all-the nations of the earth, they will change them. 

It will not be necessary to drop any atom bombs upon us. The 
boy and girl have the minds and souls today which will later react 
for good or evil dependent almost entirely upon the reactions 
wrought in and upon them by their parents, their schoolteachers 
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and their religious teachers. We are witnesses perhaps to the strug- 
gle for the minds of boys and girls through placing the emphasis 
on “freedom of expression” as a substitute for “discipline of ex- 
pression,” through emphasis on obedience to moral law as cata- 
logued in part by the Ten Commandments and amplified by the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The home, the church and the school should educate children 
so that they may become upright, participating citizens in our re- 
public. As Joubert said many years ago: “Children have more need 
of models than of critics.’”” When, however, a boy or girl under six- 
teen years of age cannot sustain the pressure which builds up in 
him or her because of the failure of one or more of these instru- 
ments for good, then that is the delinquency of the instrument or 
instruments and not of the boy or girl. By Constitution and statute 
our state has set up a court to be presided over by a wise and learned 
judge to save the boy or girl from the delinquency of others so that 
he may not become a delinquent himself. The dictionary definition 
of delinquency makes this abundantly clear. Delinquency, says the 
dictionary, is, and I quote: “neglect of, or failure in, duty.” Thus, 
then, the child is to be preserved or reclaimed for society by the in- 
strumentality of a judge of the children’s court when the natural 
instrumentalities fail. This is the court and this is the judge for the 
preservation or redemption of the child under sixteen years and 
must not be confused with the magistrate who may preside in a 
wayward minor prosecution involving one over sixteen years or the 
judge who may preside in a case involving a youthful offender be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and nineteen. They have jurisdiction over 
those who have ceased to be children under sixteen years and are 
not judges of the children’s courts. 


Responsibility for Citizenship Training 


As Presiding Justice John Warren Hill has well phrased it: 
“Children’s courts have the legal responsibility of preserving or re- 
claiming for useful citizenship those children under sixteen years 
of age whose attitudes and actions become antisocial, who have 
failed to accept or respond to treatment services offered them on a 
voluntary basis by private or other public agencies, and who at last 
are brought face to face with an authoritative agency such as a 
court.” These are called delinquent children as distinguished from 
other children such as neglected or mentally deficient children who 
are also under the jurisdiction of the judges of the children’s court. 
I have not, of course, delineated the entire jurisdiction of the chil- 
dren’s courts, for this is enough to indicate the burdens which have 
been placed upon the shoulders of these judges. Who shall say that 
it is not the most important court in our state? 

The Legislature, in establishing children’s courts, made a wise 
social approach to a most difficult problem. It gave the judge the 
power to have a child within the jurisdiction of the court examined 
by a physician, psychologist or psychiatrist and, in a proper case, 
sent to a hospital for study and observation psychiatrically. The 
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judge also has the power to order the physical or psychiatric ex- 
amination of a parent or person having the custody of a child or 
seeking such custody. We can all see the wisdom and social help- 
fulness of that. 

Desires and Destines 

No boy or girl wishes to be a delinquent. He or she wishes to 
grow up to be a person who is wanted and respected. Those are 
strong desires. But what can children under sixteen do to control 
their destines? Little, if anything. They must depend primarily on 
their parents. When these fail them because of the death of one or 
both of the parents or because of a broken home or a home with un- 
happy and argumentative parents or a home in which a child has al- 
ways been considered a disagreeable burden, it is hard to imagine 
or estimate what happens mentally and emotionally to the children. 
Even as grownups we wish so much to be needed and wanted. Men 
are disturbed mentally and physically even for a year or two before 
retiring at 65 or 70 years, as well as after retiring. How incredibly 
worse it must be with those under sixteen who have nothing to re- 
member. 

So comes rebellion in a child. He hates his environment and his 
hand turns against it. If the parents or society appear to him to 
have failed him, he does some brash, stupid, antisocial act—an 
antisociety act—to show his hatred and anger, his disgust with, 
and his mistrust of, that which we call our society or community. 
Having taken the first step, the next is easy. Then, eventually, he 
reaches, if still under sixteen years, a children’s court. There he 
meets a judge of the children’s court. The judge knows that he must 
preserve or reclaim that boy or girl for useful citizenship for he 
fears, as do you and I, that it is juvenile delinquency today, but 
adult crime later. We now begin to realize the responsibility that 
we have placed upon the judges of the children’s court. I wish them 
to know this; and that we realize the fine work they are attempt- 
ing to do; but, more than that, we understand their difficult prob- 
lems. 

In my discussion, I have, of course, considered only one situa- 
tion leading to juvenile delinquency—that of the boy or girl whose 
parents have failed him or her. Juvenile delinquency viewed as an 
entirety is a problem about which little is known. Some think, as I 
have indicated, that education based upon freedom of expression 
rather than through the discipline of moral law is now yielding its 
natural fruit—juvenile delinquency. The truck horse has freedom 
of expression. The race horse is disciplined from youth. The future 
truck horse in his early days may roll around among the tin cans 
and be scarred by them and by the barbed wire fence. The future 
race horse may not. The future race horse must do many irksome 
things and must only do the things appointed to be done. One may 
apply to mankind generally this understandable animal illustration. 

Causes of Delinquency 


Others who have thought and written about juvenile delin- 
quency offer us other reasons as causes. There was a hearing of 
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the Temporary State Commission on Youth and Delinquency in 
White Plains on the first day of this month as reported in the New 
York Times. The Commission proceeds upon the theory that “‘juve- 
nile delinquents are made and not born.” One table, presented by 
Judge George W. Smyth of Westchester, listed causes contributing 


to juvenile delinquency “by number of causes” found in 256 typical 
cases as follows: 


Inadequate Recreation 118 Poor housing 52 
Lack of religion 88 Low morals 44 
Conflict between parents 86 Abondoned child 31 
Parental indifference 75 Parents separated 29 
Mother working 68 Alcoholic child 19 
Poor family income 67 Improper school placement 19 
Bad neighborhood 67 Mental deficiency 

Over-protected child 56 Parents divorced 15 


Reading difficulties and others 11 

I found it very interesting to read that at the same hearing 
Judge Smyth, after twenty-six years of service as judge, reported 
that while formerly he dealt entirely with children, now half of his 
work has to do with parents of neglected children from the stand- 
point of preventing delinquency. 

I also found it interesting and in one respect more consoling 
to read in the Times, that on the same day the American Psycho- 
logical Association opened a week of sessions in San Francisco and 
Dr. Alexander C. Rosen, staff psychiatrist at a California county 
hospital, reported that while between 1940 and 1953 there had 
been an eighty-five percent rise in juvenile delinquency and that 
this year 1,250,000 children would be involved in law violations, 
several services indicated that eighty to eighty-five percent of 
the children who had come to the attention of the courts did not 
become serious adult delinquency problems. How much of that 
heartening result is due to natural causes and how much to church 
and school and more understanding parents and to instrumentali- 
ties such as the children’s court, we shall never know with exact- 
ness. Of course the fifteen or twenty percent remaining poses a 
serious but not a hopeless problem. 


Discipline and Control 


Finally, it was reported that at the same San Francisco con- 
ference, Dr. Wesley Allinsmith of Harvard University said: ‘“Au- 
thorities suggest to parents that they err on the side of firmness, 
since the neurosis that may result from too much strictness is bet- 
ter than the misbehavior that results when a child acts out his con- 
flicts.” Then he added: “But this talk about more discipline does 
not answer the question, ‘More of what kind?’ ” 

I have listened over the years many times to men boasting of 
how strict their fathers were with them up until they were twenty- 
one years of age and older. It occurred to me some years ago while 
listening to one of these men talking that I had never heard any 
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PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania Mason 


Juvenile Court Institute 


( 
=> 


Second Session 
May 6 to 11, 1956 : 


Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Hon. Gustav L. Schramm Mrs. John M. Phillips Hon. Walter Scott Criswel! Hon. David L. Lawrence 


Sunday, May 6 
Registration - Webster Hall Hotel 


5:00 p.m.—Causerie - Juvenile Court Building 
6:00 p.m.—Buffet Supper - Juvenile Court Building 
7:30 p.m.—Opening Session 

The Juvenile Court Movement in America 


Hon. Walter Scott Criswell 

President 

National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Juvenile Court of Allegheny Count; 


Mrs. John M. Phillips 

Chairman 

Board of Managers 

Juvenile Detention Home of Allegheny County 


Discussion: Problems and Suggestions 
for the Institute 


The opening session on Sunday evening will afford each Fellow 
the opportunity to suggest items for consideration during the ses- 
sions, particularly as to problems in which he is most interested. 
The opening session will also offer a good opportunity for all to 
become personally acquainted with each other ...a warm-up time 
and the beginning of good fellowship. 


Distinguished leaders will be associated with the Fellows of 
the Institute during the sessions, stimulating personal relationships 
and the free and full exchange of ideas and experiences. It is hoped 
that those present will participate freely so that maximum bene- 
fits may be secured for each individually and for the development 
of service to troubled children by the judicial process. 
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Monday, May 7 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 
12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 
1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 


3:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel, Room 270 


Court - Police Relationships 


Hon. Edmund D. Mason 
Assistant Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D.C. 


Hon. James W. Slusser 
Superintendent 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


Mr. James F. McKnight 
Inspector 
Bureau of Police of the City of Pittsburgh 


7:30 p.m.—Bus leaves Webster Hall for Gateway Center, 
Mellon Park and other points of interest in 
downtown Pittsburgh 


The Fellows will attend Court sessions in groups of not more 
than five in order to participate actively in the proceedings. Mean- 
while others, in appropriate groups, will familiarize themselves 
with the procedures in the Detention Home and in the Probation, 
Medical and Clerical Departments of the Court. 


Hon. Edmund D. Mason Hon. James W. Slusser Mr. James F. McKnight 
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Dr. Earl A. Dimmick Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm Hon. G. Howland Shaw Dr. Charles B. Nutting 


Tuesday, May 8 


9:30 a.m.—Court Session and Procedures 


12:30 p.m.—Lunch - Juvenile Court Building 


1:30 p.m.—Court Session and Procedures 


3:30 p.m.— Discussion 


7:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel, Room 270 


Court - School Relationships 


Dr. Earl A. Dimmick 
Superintendent 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm 

Director 

Division of Guidance and Child Accounting 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
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Wednesday, May 9 


9:30 a.m.—Bus leaves for Sleepy Hollow Camp 
Allegheny County South Park 


11:30 p.m.—Visit to The Thorn Hill School 
Warrendale 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch - The Thorn Hill School 


2:30 p.m.—Court - Institution Relationships 


Hon. G. Howland Shaw 

Chairman, Attorney General’s Conference on 
Crime and Juvenile Delinquency, 1946 
Washington, D.C. 


4:00 p.m.—Visit to Gumbert School for Girls 
Perrysville 


6:00 p.m.—Dinner - Gumbert School for Girls 


9:00 p.m.—Return to Webster Hall Hotel by way of 
Mount Washington 


Dr. Solomon B. Freehof Msgr. John O'Grady 
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Rev. George A. Avery 


Thursday, May 10 


9:30 a.m.—Visit to Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


11:00 a.m.—Visit to The Cathedral of Learning 


University of Pittsburgh 


12:15 p.m.—Lunch - Faculty Club 


Greetings: Dr. Charles B. Nutting 
Acting Chancellor 
University of Pittsburgh 


3:30 p.m.—Webster Hall Hotel, Room 270 


Spiritual Values in Family and in Community Life 


Rev. Dr. Solomon B. Freehof 
Rabbi 
Rodef Shalom Temple 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady 

Secretary 

National Conference of Catholic Charities 
Washington, D.C. 


Rev. George A. Avery 

R. W. Grand Secretary 
Masonic Temple 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Mr. John A. Lathwood Mr. William E. Yeager Mr. Charles H. Nitsch Hon. Frank J. Nicholas 


Friday, May 11 
12:15 p.m.—Luncheon - Banquet Hall, Masonic Temple 
Presiding: Mr. John A. Lathwood, R.W.P.G.M. 


Invocation: Rev. Dr. Francis R. Duffy, C.S. Sp. 
Catholic Chaplain 
Juvenile Detention Home of Allegheny County 


Toastmaster: Mr. William E. Yeager, R.W.P.G.M. 
Chairman 
Children’s Service Committee 


Greetings: Hon. David L. Lawrence 
Mayor 
City of Pittsburgh 


The Children’s Service Program 


Awards for service to children as Fellows of the 
Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 


Mr. Charles H. Nitsch, R.W.G.M. of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Address: Hon. Frank J. Nicholas, R.W.G.M. of Ohio 
Dayton 


Closing Remarks and Benediction: 
Rev. George A. Avery, R. W. Grand Secretary 


Incidental Music: Instrumental Trio 


Mr. Oscar J. Schwarm, Violin 
Mr. Eero W. Davidson, Cello 
Mr. Oscar W. Demmler, Piano 
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Fellows of the Institute 


CHRIS BARNETTE 


Louisiana State University Law School; general law 
practitioner identified with legislative proposals concerning 
juvenile courts and institutions; member and chairman 
numerous boards and committees relative to child welfare, 
juvenile courts, juvenile correctional institutions; chairman 
Louisiana Youth Commission; past president Shreveport 
Kiwanis Club; past president, life member National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Juvenile Court for the Parish | 
of Caddo, Louisiana, since 1939. ‘ 


ADRIAN BONNELLY 


Temple University Law School; United States Immigra- 
tion Service, serving in Washington, New York, Phila- 
delphia; assistant clerk Orphan’s Court of Philadelphia; ad- 
mitted to Pennsylvania Bar 1919, United States Supreme 
Court 1930; first deputy attorney general of Pennsylvania; 
counsel, Delaware River Joint Commission; Elks, Moose, 
Foresters; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, American Bar As- 
sociations, Judicature Society; Pennsylvania, National Coun- 
cil Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, since 1938. 


CLARENCE E. CONLEY 


LL.B Syracuse University; general law practitioner; 
Madison County district attorney; Madison County (presi- 
dent 1949), New York State, American, Sixth Judicial Dis- 
trict Federation of Bar Associations (president 1954); Ma- 
sonic, fraternal, civic, social organizations; New York State 
Association Children’s Court Judges, treasurer 1949-1954, 
vice-president 1955, president 1956; National Council Juve- 
nile Court Judges; county judge and surrogate, Madison 
County, New York, since 1945. 


HAROLD S. EWING 


LL.B Western Reserve University Law School; general 
law practitioner, attorney for Lorain County Humane Soci- 
ety, assistant prosecutor Lorain County; Lorain County, 
Ohio State Bar Associations; past officer Firelands area 
Boy Scouts of America; fraternal and civic organizations; 
Ohio Association Juvenile Court Judges; National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges, member committee to cooperate 
with National Probation and Parole Association in prepara- 
tion of manual for juvenile court judges; judge, Probate 
Court of Lorain County, Ohio, since 1954. 
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JAMES N. GEHRIG 


LL.D. Cornell University; past president Nassau County 
Bar Association, domestic relations committee New York 
State Bar Association; Hempstead Youth and Park Com- 
mission; Nassau County Mental Health Association; Nassau 
County district attorney, youth council; teacher and con- 
sultant Frederick A. Moran Memorial Institute, Saint Law- 
rence University; Morton Masonic Lodge, Hempstead Elks; 
lecturer Hofstra and Adelphi Colleges; contributor to legal 
journals; judge, Children’s Court of Nassau County, New 
York, since 1950. 


‘ 
JOHN S. GONAS 
Graduate in law and civil engineering; ten years in In- 
diana Legislature; National Council Juvenile Court Judges; 
delegate to Fourth International Congress Juvenile Court 
Judges, Brussels, Belgium, 1954; delegate to First United 
Nations Congress on Prevention of Crime and Juvenile De- 
linquency, Geneva, Switzerland, 1955, speaking twice on the 
church and religion, gaining reputations as “the judge from 
the United States who brought religion to the United Na- 
tions;” judge, Probate Court of Saint Joseph County, In- 
diana, since 1949. 
MARION W. GOODING 
University of Florida Law School; general law practi- 
tioner; attorney, probation officer, Juvenile Court of Duval 
County; bronze star medal United States Army lieutenant 
colonel; officer Boys Home Association, Boys Service Coun- 
cil, Baptist Home for Children, Baptist Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Jacksonville; veterans, Masonic, service organizations; 
Florida State, American Bar Associations; Florida, National j 
Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Juvenile Court for 
Duval County, Florida, since 1954. 
\ 


CARL S. GREGG 


Northeastern University School of Law, Boston; gen- 
eral law practitioner before Vermont, Massachusetts, federal 
courts; member Franklin County, Vermont State Bar As- 
sociations; Masonic organizations, Rotary Club; appointed 
by Governor Lee E. Emerson as judicial member of the 
Commission to Study the Vermont Court Systems, August 
1955; National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
— Municipal Court, Saint Albans, Vermont, since 
953. 
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SAM SLOAN HARBEN 


Admitted to bar in Georgia 1931; general law practi- 
tioner in Hall and adjacent counties; solicitor, Hall County 
Court for six years; president, Hall County Bar Association 
1955; Mason, past master of lodge, past master Ninth Ma- 
sonic District of Georgia; trustee Masonic Home of Georgia; 
Georgia Council Juvenile Court Judges, National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Hall County Juvenile Court, 
Georgia, since 1947. 


ARLOS J. HARBERT 


LL.B. West Virginia University, Order of the Coif; 
West Virginia House of Delegates; secretary, vice-president, 
president, West Virginia Judicial Association; service and 
veterans’ organizations; writer, lecturer; charter and life 
member, secretary, History editing committee, executive 
commitiee, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; life 
member, trustee, National Juvenile Court Foundation; West 
Virginia, American Bar Associations; judge, Criminal Court 
of Harrison County, West Virginia, since 1932. 


BRUCE P. HENDERSON 


LL.B Western Reserve University Law School; admit- 
ted to Ohio bar, general law practitioner; twice Warren 
City solicitor; World War II Air Force intelligence officer 
and staff judge advocate, Gulf Coast Training Command 
and European Theatre Operations; city, state, national of- 
fices American Legion security commissions; judge, Domes- 
tie Relations Division, Common Pleas Court of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, since its creation in 1952. 


EDWIN A. HENRY 


LL.B LaSalle University; general law practitioner in 
Virginia; United States Navy World War II; casework, 
Roanoke Social Service Bureau; Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia probation and parole officer, twelve years in clerical 
and probation departments Norfolk Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court; Virginia, National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; alternates juvenile and adult dockets weekly with 
Judge Walter A. Page; associate judge, Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relations Court of Norfolk, Virginia. 
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BROOKS JONES 


LL.B. University of Alabama; general law practitioner; 
secretary-treasurer, Escambria County Bar Association; Ala 
bama, American Bar Associations; American Red Cross, 
American Cancer Society; National Council Juvenile Court 
Judges; unopposed for reelection in 1956; judge, The In- 
ferior Court of Escambria County, Alabama, since 1953. 


JOHN J. KENNEY 


Marquette University Law School; general law practi- 
tioner; military service Mexican border trouble, World War 
I; assistant district attorney Milwaukee County, divorce 
counsel for Milwaukee County; chief probation officer Mil- 
waukee County Juvenile Court; Wisconsin Board Juvenile 
Court Judges; National Council Juvenile Court Judges; 
judge, Children’s Court of Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, 
since its creation in 1949. 


W. W. LESSLEY 


LL.B University of Michigan; member Kiwanis, Elks, 
Eagles, Odd Fellows, veterans and Masonic organizations; 
chairman Governor’s Child Welfare Advisory Committee of 
Montana created by last state Legislature to study and rec- 
ommend changes in state’s juvenile code; president Mon- 
tana Judges Association, composed of all district judges of 
the state and judges of the Supreme Court; National Coun- 
cil Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Juvenile Department 
Eighteenth District Court, Gallatin County, Montana, since 
1949. 


ELWOOD FRANKLIN MELSON 


LL.B. University of Virginia; general law practitioner; 
Delaware House of Representatives; Raven Society; potent 
master fourteenth degree Masons; author: Conserving 
Life through Specialized Courts (American Prison Associa- 
tion 1950) and Family Breakdown and the Family Court 
(Federal Probation September 1953); National Council 
Juvenile Court Judges; judge, Juvenile Court of New Castle 
County, 1943-1945; judge, Family Court for New Castle 
County, Delaware, since its creation in 1945. 
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KEYMOUS ALTON PATE 


LL.B University of Richmond; general law practitioner, 
public school teacher, life insurance businessman; Army 
Ordnance Department, World War II; past president Parent- 
Teacher Association; advisory board Salvation Army; civic, 
social, health organizations; vice-president Virginia Ex- 
change Clubs; lecturer, journal and magazine contributor; 
National Probation and Parole Association, National Coun- 


cil Juvenile Court Judges, president Virginia Council Juve- » 
nile Court Judges; judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Roanoke, Virginia, since 1948. 


ROBERT C. UNDERWOOD 


LL.B University of Illinois College of Law; corpora- 
tion counsel for Town of Normal, assistant state’s attorney 
of McLean County; Sigma Delta; past president Normal 
Optimist Club, McLean County Bar Association, Illinois 
County and Probate Judges Association; member Illinois 
Consistory Masons, Order Eastern Star, Illinois Welfare As- 
sociation, American Bar Association, National Council Juve- 
nile Court Judges; vice-chairman Illinois Commission on 
Children; Distinguished Service Award 1948, Certificate of 
Recognition 1953; judge, County Court of McLean County, 
Illinois, since 1946. 


WALTER PIERRE WELLS 


Harvard University, Dickinson School of Law; general 
law practitioner; district attorney for five four-year terms; 
past president District Attorneys Association of Pennsyl- 
vania; Alpha Tau Omega, Delta Theta Phi; Sons of the 
American Revolution; Honorary Thirty-third Degree Su- 
preme Council Northern Masonic Jurisdiction; Jaffa Tem- 
ple of the Shrine, Grange, Odd Fellows, Moose; Potter 
County, Pennsylvania, American Bar Associations; Penn- 
sylvania, National Council Juvenile Court Judges; judge, 
Potter County, Pennsylvania, Court of Common Pleas since 
1952. 


DOROTHY YOUNG 


University of Tulsa School of Law; general law prac- 
titioner; Tulsa County, Oklahoma, American Bar Asso- 
ciations; Oklahoma and National Associations of Women 
Lawyers; Tulsa Business and Professional Women’s Club; 
advisory council of judges, National Probation and Parole 
Association; executive committee National Council Juvenile 
Court Judges; American Bar committee on marriage, di- 
vorce and family law; governor’s committee to promote em- 
ployment of handicapped; executive committee Phi Delta 
Delta; judge, Juvenile Court of Tulsa County, Oklahoma, 
since 1954. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
Importance of the Juvenile Court Judge 
man boasting of the fact that his father permitted him to do any- 
thing he wished at any age. When men grow up they have pretty 
good judgment when it comes to judging their parents and what to 
be proud of in the conduct of their parents. 

We do not know too much about the mind of man or woman, 
boy or girl. I prefer to go back to the sound judgment of George 
Washington. He called religion and morality “great pillars of human 
happiness, the firmest props of the duties of men and citizens.” In 
his Farewell Address, Washington said: “Let us not indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained without religion. Regard- 
less of the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience forbid us to expect that national mor- 
ality can long endure an exclusion of religious principle.” 

We need not go back to George Washington, however, amaz- 
ing man that he was. In our day, Sir Richard Livingstone, the pres- 
ident of one of the colleges at Oxford, England, writes of our civil- 
ization: “The civilization of means without ends; rich in means 
beyond any other epoch, and almost beyond human needs; squander- 
ing and misusing them, because it has no overruling ideal; an 
ample body with a meager soul.” 

The Need for Firmness 


Probably Judge Smyth, judge of the children’s court of West- 
chester County, and president of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, has phrased it best in speaking at the summer meet- 
ing of the New York State Bar Association* at Saranac Inn last 
year when he said: “While preserving the kindly aspects of our 
Courts, our measures should be such that the charge of coddling 
cannot stand. Our probation work must be strong and effective. 
Our specialized institutions must be good. Above all the Judge must 
be firm as well as understanding. This is the more important today 
because discipline seems to have disappeared from our modern 
treatment of children outside the Court system to a considerable’ 
extent. We are living in an age in which the pace of living has been 
greatly accelerated and children are subjected to adverse influences 
inherent in modern day living with which it has been very difficult 
to cope. Freedom of expression and the theory of self- development 
may have tended to swing the pendulum towards the side of license. 
We must, therefore, concern ourselves with finding more effective 
means of imparting to youth sound citizenship concepts.” 

Appreciating as I do the burdens and responsibilities of the 
children’s court judges, I checked on my own by consulting men in 
other courts to find out what, if any, were the troubles, trials and 
frustrations of these judges. I found there were several. The first 
of these I have discussed. It is that the children’s courts are some- 
times confused with courts having to do with boys and girls over 
sixteen years of age. 


* “The Fruitful Years” by George W. Smyth 
New York State Bar Bulletin, July 1954 
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Then I learned that they lack some of the tools and services 
necessary for the proper and expected performance of their work 
with the children if these good judges are really to be able to help 
the children. I found that Presiding Justice Hill was particularly 
appreciative of the fact that, for the first time in his experience, 
the present Mayor of our City of New York in 1954, and I quote 
him, “authorized a substantial contribution toward improving our 
probation and clinical services, an addition to our budget of $221,- ; 
000.” That is one place where the children’s courts are weak. There 
are not enough probation officers. Those they have have both case- 
loads and investigations which by proper standards are twice what 
it is possible for a probation officer to carry. In addition the pro- 
bation officers are underpaid. These situations produce two results. 
First the probation work, which is vital, cannot be efficiently done 
and, therefore, the children may not receive the help necessary and 
for which the children’s courts were created. Worse than that, as 
the probation officers are trained and educated, and that is well 

_ done, too many leave this state lured away by higher pay and a 
= proper caseload and investigation load in other states. Then new 
oa men must be trained and educated with the same result. You can 
readily conceive the frustration of dedicated judges who are thus 
hampered in their indispensable work. 

Finally and possibly more discouraging is the fact that in too 
many cases, to quote again Presiding Justice Hill, “these courts do 
not have vacant places in training schools or in detention homes to 
which they can remand or commit the children who seriously need 
a controlled environment.” Thus they must be paroled when both 
the child and the judge know that that should not be. The child 
often interprets this as the indifference of the community and goes 
from bad to worse. 


Dedicated Men 


I have known a number of judges of the children’s courts for 
years. They are truly dedicated men. They believe, and rightly so, 
that the work they are doing is invaluable in our society. I agree 
with them. Our Court of Appeals in People v Lewis, back in 260 
N. Y. 171, speaking through Associate Judge Crouch, pointed out 
that children’s courts were established as they now exist to re- 
habilitate children and not to punish them. We said in that case: 
“**the fundamental point is that the proceeding was not a criminal 
one. The State was not seeking to punish a malefactor. It was seek- 
ing to salvage a boy who was in danger of becoming one. In words 
which have often been quoted, ‘the problem for determination by 
the Judge is not, Has this boy or girl committed a specific wrong, 
but What is he, how has be become what he is, and what had best 
be done in his interest and in the interest of the State to save him 
from a downward career.’ ” 

I came tonight to honor the judges of the Children’s Court who 
have met here in conference. I ask you to do the same. Let us all 
pull together to help to enable them to do the work for the children 
which they are so anxious to do. 
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A Legal Look at Juvenile Court 


By PAUL W. ALEXANDER, Judge 


Court of Common Pleas of Lucas County 
Division of Domestic Relations and Juvenile Court 


Toledo, Ohio 


The world is full of people 
who have just discovered juve- 
nile delinquency. Let’s listen a 
moment to some typical quotes 
from the newspapers and mag- 
azines of our country: The 
trouble with our juvenile courts 
is, they have gone soft. The 
alarming rise in juvenile de- 
linquency throughout the coun- 
try is due to the leniency of our 
courts. Kids who ought to be 
jailed are let off with a lecture. 
The cops no sooner catch them 
than the courts let them out. The 
way to curb juvenile delin- 
quency is to get tough. What we 
need is a back-to-the-woodshed 
movement. The child vandals 
and hoodlums should be treated 
as what they are—vandals and 
hoodlums, youthful criminals. 

Also there seem to be a 
number of lawyers who have 
happily rediscovered the bills of 
rights and are worried about their application to our junior citi- 
zens. Let’s hear some of their typical remarks: The trouble with 
our juvenile courts is, they never give the kids a break. They act 
as if our constitutions and bills of rights didn’t apply to children. 
They make a practice of depriving them of their civil rights. They 
arrest them without a warrant, hold them without any charge 
against them, refuse them bail, hold hearings in secret, compel chil- 
dren to testify against themselves, rely on hearsay evidence, tell 
them they don’t need a lawyer, give the lawyers a rough time, and 
all — sort of thing. It’s time they gave the kids (and the lawyers) 
a break. 

Neither of these extreme views has ever been voiced here in 
Toledo, at least as far as I know. And wherever you see or hear 
about sentiments like these, it is a safe bet the speaker or writer is 
somebody who thinks juvenile court is just a miniature court for 
kids and that the detention home is a prison to punish bad kids. 
But we mustn’t blame him. It isn’t his fault if he doesn’t understand 
juvenile court. After all, our conventional courts have centuries of 
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history and tradition behind them; whereas the juvenile court is 
a half century old, hardly out of its swaddling clothes as courts go. 


Lawyers and the Court 


I have never heard of any law school that gives a course in the 
law of juvenile delinquency or in juvenile court practice; nor do 
lawyers learn about juvenile courts by experience, because most 
lawyers spend a lifetime at the bar without ever handling a single 
juvenile delinquency case. Maybe one reason so few of them ever 
appear in juvenile court is that they feel their presence is unneces- 
sary because the child’s interests are being protected by the proba- 
tion counselors. 

Lawyers seem to steer clear of juvenile court not just because 
there is no money in juvenile practice, but more likely because the 
juvenile court does not present the kind of a forum where legal 
learning and forensic talents are exercised to best advantage. 

The fact of the matter is that the juvenile court doesn’t op- 
erate like an ordinary conventional court except to a very limited 
extent. The conventional court, such as the main division of the 
Common Pleas Court, has just one principal function—the judicial. 
The court exists for the purpose of determining legal controversies, 
finding the facts and applying the law, a purely judicial function. 
After the facts are found and the law has been applied and judg- 
ment entered, the judicial function has been discharged, and the 
court writes finis to the case. 


The Judicial Function 


In juvenile court that’s just the beginning, just a little pre- 
amble. For, in delinquency cases, the court has two functions. The 
first is the simple judicial function. The fact of the child’s delin- 
quency must be found; that furnishes the jurisdictional peg upon 
which the second and main function hangs. But the process and the 
procedures are unlike those in an adult criminal case. 

If there is one thing the juvenile court is not, it is a little crim- 
inal court for children. This is mainly due to a fact that is not too 
generally known and seems to be difficult for some people to real- 
ize: children who have violated the law react quite differently 
from most adults. An adult charged with crime is expected to deny 
his guilt. Consequently elaborate machinery has been set up to as- 
certain the fact of his guilt. 

On the other hand, a child brought to court for a violation of 
law, when asked about it, in 99 cases out of 100 will confess freely 
and fully, and like as not will throw in a few extra confessions of 
other offenses not even suspected by parents, pedagogues or police. 
Consequently there is no need for the elaborate machinery of in- 
dictments, arraignments, pleas, prosecuting attorneys, defense at- 
torneys (the law imposes upon the probation counselor the specific 
duty of safeguarding the child’s best interests, although, of course, 
he may not serve as legal counsel), juries, trials, verdicts, penal- 
ties that are the characteristic features of an adult criminal trial. 
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It might be said that juvenile court is more like a confessional 
than a court. Perhaps this confessional aspect had something to do 
with bringing about the holding of hearings in private and the 
preservation of the confidence embodied in the family records. And 
it must account in part for the fact that the press of the country 
has so long and so gallantly, of its own volition, refrained from 
making public the private peccadillos and family foibles of the hap- 
less clients of the court. 


The Therapeutic Function 


Now to that second and principal function of the juvenile 
court. Although this function, which might be called the therapeu-- 
tic, engages from 95 to 99 percent of the court’s time, effort, skill 
and budget, it is less understood and more misunderstood than the 
comparatively minor judicial function—perhaps for the very rea- 
son that we have a court of law exercising a nonjudicial function. 

The man on the street regards a court as an agency for the ad- 
ministration of justice; and he is right about it. That is what most 
courts do most of the time. But the juvenile court is not an agency 
for the administration of justice to children. Now that doesn’t 
mean that the court is or ever may be unjust to children. On the 
contrary, it is more than just to them. Justice in the juvenile court 
is not mere evenhanded justice. 


Evenhanded Justice 


You know back in the early days of civilization before courts 
and judicial systems were very highly organized, justice was far 
from evenhanded. Individuals were wont to administer justice on 
their own. If A stole from B, B could cut off A’s hand that did the 
stealing. If A pulled a McCarthy on B (bore false witness against 
him), B could cut out A’s tongue. If A socked B in the eye and im- 
paired his vision, B could put out both of A’s eyes. Things had got- 
ten to the point where something had to be done about it, when 
along came a great lawgiver by the name of Moses. He saw the in- 
justice of the prevailing practices and he laid down the lex talionis 
—the law of retaliation, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a footh—but 
no more. This was a great forward step. It made for evenhanded 
justice. 

But justice was not always administered with an even hand, 
and abuses became rife. If a man accused of crime happened to be 
wealthy or of the upper classes, he was apt to be let off with a 
light penalty, if any at all. If, on the other hand, he happened to 
be a peasant or a poor man, he was apt to be punished with undue 
severity. 

So, when ‘a little over two centuries ago the idea was pro- 
pounded by Beccaria, among others, that all persons always should 
be treated alike, whether rich or poor, nobleman or peasant, it was 
hailed as a great step forward. The court must treat everybody 
alike. Justice must be evenhanded. The court must no longer look 
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at the individual. It must look only at the offense. It must be blind 
to the individual. 

This concept is recognized in the conventional symbol of jus- 
tice. You have seen her hundreds of times, a statuesque female with 
arm extended, holding in her hand a balance. Into one scale goes 
the crime, into the other the punishment. When the two balance 
evenly, then evenhanded justice is done. And just so the lady won’t 
be subjected to temptation or be influenced by the wealth or pov- 
erty or other attributes of the individual on the pan, she is kept 
blindfolded. She must be blind to the individual. 

We still aspire to evenhanded justice. Bar associations, local 
and state, and the American Bar Association, have as their guiding 
star “equal justice under law.” 


Removing the Blindfold 


But at the beginning of this 20th century there began to de- 
velop a new concept of justice. This new concept strips the blind- 
fold from the lady. It not only permits her to see the individual, it 
bids her scrutinize him. It transfers the emphasis from what has 
he done to why has he done it; from what should we do to him to 
what should we do for him. It is called individualized justice. It 
has many protagonists, chief among whom is the man characterized 
by the American Bar Association Journal as the pre-eminent legal 
scholar of the world—Roscoe Pound. 

It was a bar association which first put this new concept of 
individualized justice into practical operation — the Chicago Bar 
Association which in 1899 brought about the establishment of the 
first juvenile court. Speaking of the juvenile court act, an Ohio 
court has declared : 


“In our opinion this is the broadest and most humane act given to a people 
since the signing of the Magna Charta by King John. It is in tune and in step with 
every inspiring thought and noble impulse concerning the care, safety and well-being 
of children under 18 years of age.” (State v Joiner, 20 O.N.P. N.S. 313; Gerak 
v State, 22 O. App. 357.) 


And the aforesaid Roscoe Pound, as recently as 1950, has charac- 
terized the establishment of the juvenile court as the greatest step 
in Anglo-American jurisprudence since Magna Charta. (Do you 
suppose he got the idea from reading an Ohio nisi prius report?) 

The court’s nonjudicial function is described this way in Ohio 
Jurisprudence: 


“The Juvenile Court Law is in accordance with the trend of the best modern 
sociological and juristic thought. Its purpose is to save minors of tender years from 
prosecution and conviction on charges of misdemeanors and crime, and to relieve 
them from the consequent stigma attached thereto; to guard and protect them against 
themselves and evil-minded persons surrounding them; to protect and train them 
physically, mentally, and morally. It seeks to benefit not only the child, but the com- 
munity also, by surrounding the child with better and more elevating influences and 
training it in all that counts for good citizenship and usefulness as a member of 
society. Under it, the state, which through its appropriate organs is the guardian of 
the children within its borders, assumes the custody of the child, imposes wholesome 
restraints, and performs parental duties, at a time when the child is not entitled 
either by the laws of nature or of the state to absolute freedom, but is subjected to 
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the restraint and custody of a natural or legally constituted guardian to whom it 
owes obedience and subjection. It is of the same nature as statutes which authorize 
compulsory education of children, the binding of them out during minority, the ap- 
pointment of guardians and trustees to take charge of the property of those who are 
incapable of managing their own affairs, the confinement of the insane, and the like. 
The welfare of society requires and justifies such enactments, The statute is neither 
criminal nor penal in its nature, but an administrative police regulation. 

“It is not the purpose of the act to punish the child, but to take it out of an 
environment which, if continued, would result disastrously to it as well as to society, 
and thereby create a standing menace to the state, and to supply it with opportunities 
for good moral training and physical comforts and support.” 

24 Ohio Jurisprudence Juvenile Court, Section 5. 


American Jurisprudence 
In American Jurisprudence we read: 


“The jurisdiction exercised by juvenile courts is in general an application of 
common-law principles, but the way in which the jurisdiction is exercised is new. 
The methods of the court in dealing with children who come before it are for the 
most part unknown to common-law or to chancery procedure. The essential features 
of the statutes relating to juvenile courts and delinquents is the creation of a special 
court, the procedure of which is less formal and more paternal than that of the reg- 
ular criminal courts, and in which the child is protected from publicity and from 
association with adult criminals. Where the proceeding is not regarded as criminal 
in nature, the strict rules of criminal procedure are inapplicable to proceedings for 
the commitment of a child as delinquent. In fact, no right to or necessity for the 
procedural safeguards prescribed by Constitution and statutes in criminal cases ex- 
ists in juvenile delinquency proceedings. To hold that the state must go through all 
the preliminaries and processes usual in the trial of criminal cases before it can give 
to the minor who is bereft of his parent or guardian the needed and necessary pro- 
tection and care would render the act nugatory and deprive it of a greater part of 
its benevolent purposes. (31 American Jurisprudence, Juvenile Court, Section 32.) 

“Thus, the view has generally been taken that juvenile court statutes are not 
unconstitutional by reason of dispensing with certain procedural steps and safeguards 
which are usually regarded as essential in criminal prosecutions, such as trial by 
jury, arraignment, or plea, or notice to the person, or a warrant of arrest, or because 
of a provision requiring the child to be a witness against himself. Such statutes have 
also been held not to be unconstitutional as . . . depriving children of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, or of due process of law, or as providing for the imposition of 
cruel and unusual punishments, or as unlawfully interfering with the relation of 
parent and child.” (31 American Jurisprudence, Juvenile Court, Section 6.) 


Let’s hear excerpts from a couple of time-tested Supreme 
Court landmarks, first Georgia, 1909: 


“To save a child from becoming a criminal, or from continuing in a career of 
crime, to end in maturer years in public punishment and disgrace, the legislature 
surely may provide for the salvation of such a child, if its parents or guardian be 
unable or unwilling to do so, by bringing it into one of the courts of the state with- 
out any process at all, for the purpose of subjecting it to the state’s guardianship and 
protection. 

“The action is not for the trial of a child charged with a crime, but is merci- 
fully to save it from such an ordeal, with the prison or penitentiary in its wake, if 
the child’s own good and the best interests of the state justify such salvation. 
Whether the child deserves to be saved by the state is no more a question for a jury 
than whether the father, if able to save it, ought to save it. The act is but an exercise 
by the state of its supreme power over the welfare of its children, a power under 
which it can take a child from its father, and let it go where it will, without com- 
mitting it to any guardianship or any institution, if the welfare of the child, taking 
its age into consideration, can be thus best promoted. 

“The design is not punishment, nor the restraint imprisonment, any more than 
is the wholesome restraint which a parent exercises over his child. The severity in 
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either case must necessarily be tempered to meet the necessities of the particular 
situation. There is no probability, in the proper administration of the law, of the 
child’s liberty being unduly invaded. Every statute which is designated to give pro- 
tection, care, and training to children, as a needed substitute for parental authority, 
and performance of parental duty, is but a recognition of the duty of the state, as 
the legitimate guardian and protector of children where other guardianship fails. No 
constitutional right is violated.” (Commonwealth v Fisher, 49 So. 3.) 


The Lawyer as Resource 


In accomplishing its foremost objective the juvenile court aims 
to make use of all available community resources and even many 
resources far removed from the local community. One of the most 
potent of all resources is none other than the lawyer—you lawyers 
with your highly developed social consciences who wish to do more 
than merely earn a fee or merely obtain for your client what said 
client thinks he wants. When delinquency rears its unwelcome head 
—or when any family problem arises, few people are so favorably 
situated to render help as the lawyer; and especially competent is 
the lawyer who is able to sense the social as well as the legal as- 
pects of the problem, who can see the whole picture and can see 
far into the future. 

The lawyer realizes that a child is not a chattel and may not 
in the remotest respect be treated as such. If the client has a chat- 
tel he wants to paint pink and purple and stand on its head in the 
middle of his front parlor, he may do so with impunity; and a law- 
yer is safe in advising him accordingly for he owes no duty to the 
chattel. But when the client has a delinquent child, the lawyer owes 
a duty to the child as well as to the parent, and is bound by all 
higher tenets of social and legal ethics to advise only in accordance 
with the best interests of the child. Where a child is involved, the 
lawyer who blindly bows to his client’s will and becomes the mere 
procurer of his selfish desires regardless of the child’s welfare, 
that lawyer prostitutes his professional honor and descends to the 
level of the professional procurer. 

The reason for the lawyer’s peculiar potentialities in a delin- 
quency case is not far to seek. The parents are sometimes more 
shocked, frightened and worried than the child. They are sure the 
police have made some ghastly mistake in arresting their darling 
offspring. They are afraid the court will be hostile. They mis- 
takenly expect it to wreak vengeance upon him. They have no idea 
what to do. But they know they have a friend in their lawyer. They 
have complete faith in him. And so, if it should become clear that 
the child’s best interests require that he be separated for a time 
from his parents, the lawyer’s position is singularly strategic. No 
matter how much the court workers may protest their friendliness 
and good will, they are still subject to a certain amount of mistrust. 
But the lawyer isn’t! Having their complete confidence, he is often 
the most potent person in convincing the parents of the best plan 
for the child and persuading them to give whole-hearted coopera- 
tion—without which the most perfect plan will fail. So it’s easy to 
see why the juvenile court has the welcome mat out for the intel- 
ligent, conscientious, understanding lawyer. 
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In Memoriam 


The National Council lost «= 
a zealous and imaginative lead- ~~ 
er in the death, on April 14, 
1956, of Judge Jay A. Payne of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Judge of the Probate Court 
of Washtenaw County since 
1949, Judge Payne had been in- 
tensely interested in the wel- 
fare of neglected and delinquent 
children who came before the 
juvenile division of the court. 
“Scratch behind every so-called 
bad child that is brought in 
here before me, and you will 
find a bad situation, a bad 
home,” he once said. “Children 
today are more worldly and 
more materialistic because their 
parents are that way. We are 
all crowding more into a day 
than we ought to, and so are 
our children.” 

Judge Payne had _ been 
looking forward to the opening 
of the new $110,000 Juvenile 
Home (please see The Journal for March 1955, page 11) soon after 
mid-April; and had spent most of the last week of his life working 
out final details for operating it. 

Judge Payne was a member of the Judicial Conference of 
Michigan, which works to improve Michigan’s judicial machinery. 
He was secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Association of Probate 
Judges; had served as a member of the executive committee of the 
National Council; held membership in the American Judicature 
Society, the Christiancy senate of Delta Theta Phi law fraternity, 
and the Washtenaw County, Michigan State and American Bar 
Associations. 

He was a member of every York rite and every Scottish rite 
Masonic body, including Knights Templar and the consistory 32nd 
degree. He was so active in civic and community affairs that it 
might well be said there was no civic, fraternal, service or wel- 
fare organization that did not bear the imprint of his thought and 
have the lift of his help. In the children’s field, he was chairman 
of the March of Dimes; chairman of the American Overseas United 
Nations Crusade for Children, a member of the American Midcen- 
tury Rededication Commission. 

Among all our members, there was none more courteous, 
kindly, loyal and willing to work for the cause than was Judge 
Payne. Truly, a great judge and a great gentleman has passed on. 
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Arthur E. Braun - Honorary Member 


The National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 


Business leader, executive, financier, philanthropist, Arthur 
E. Braun stands in the foremost ranks of civic-minded Pitts- 
burghers interested in developing the new Pittsburgh. 

A life-long resident of Pittsburgh, he has spent his life since 
high school days in the atmosphere of banking, financing, educat- 
ing. His connections are many. He has spent almost sixty years in 
the Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh, first as book- 
keeper, then as president, now chairman of the board. 

During these years, he has been also an officer and/or direc- 
tor of the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, The 
Pittsburgh Post and The Pittsburgh Sun newspapers, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, National Broadcasting Company, Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Company, Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. From all these busi- 
ness affiliations he retired in 1951. He continues his manifold phil- 
anthropic and charitable activities as chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Winchester-Thurston School and Chatham College, 
and as member of the board of trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital ; as member of the board of managers of the Buhl Founda- 
tion and the Falk Foundation; as member of the distribution com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Foundation; as member of the board of 
directors of the Hospital Service Association of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Braun has repeatedly donated generous sums of money for 
the furtherance of the educational and professional purposes of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation. 


Speaking of Judges .... 


“We tip our hat to Juvenile Court Judge GUSTAV L. 
SCHRAMM for bringing the country’s best legal minds together 
here recently at the week-long meeting on delinquency. The affair 
was under the sponsorship of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania.” 
The Voice of Syria, February 1956. 

* * * * * Eo 

HERNDON INGE, JR., has been appointed by Governor Fol- 
som as judge of the newly created Domestic Relations Division of 
the Thirteenth Judicial Circuit Court of Alabama. He continues, 
ex officio, to serve as juvenile court judge in Mobile County. 

* * * 


On June 1, 1956, CARLTON McNALLY of the District Court 
of Ramsey County will complete 21 years of service to the children 
of that Minnesota community. What his own people have said about 
him indicates that Judge McNally is indeed not without honor 
among them. His love and concern for children and youth have won 
him a warm place in the hearts of his fellow citizens of all ages. 
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Chaplain of the Children’s Court 
By LEO J. YEHLE, Judge 
Children’s Court of Onondago County, Syracuse, New York 


We in Onondago County have been fortunate 
in having both a Catholic and a Protestant chap- 
lain attached to our children’s court. They are not 
county employees; nor do they receive any re- 
muneration from the county. 

The Catholic chaplain is designated by the 
bishop of this diocese and he is usually a priest 
who has other assignments. At the present time, 
our Catholic chaplain is also the chaplain for the 
Onondago County Penitentiary. 

The Protestant chaplain is now furnished 
through the Protestant Social Service Bureau. Formerly he was a 
Protestant minister furnished by the local Ministerial Association 
and was one whose other duties were not too heavy to prevent him 
from adequately serving the court. Our present Protestant chaplain 
works out of the Protestant Social Service Bureau and in addition 
to his work in our court does social service work in connection with 
the Protestant churches in this area. 


In addition to the two chaplains above mentioned the court 
has a close contact with one of the leading Jewish rabbis in this 


community who is willing to be called into service when the occa- 
sion arises. 


Method of Operation 


The court chaplains determine their own method of operation 
and we feel both have been and are valuable assets to the adminis- 
tration of our court. Our present Catholic chaplain does not appear 
in court except in special cases where he feels his presence might 
be of assistance to the court and the parties involved. He usually 
comes to the court office immediately before or just after each 
juvenile session and is given the names of the Catholic children and 
families who are appearing in court. At this time he also discusses 
these cases with the probation officers to whom they are assigned. 
Formerly our Catholic chaplain appeared at the court hearings with 
the Catholic children. 

The Protestant chaplain, however, appears in court with the 
Protestant children at each hearing. He confers with the child and 
family before and after the court hearing and is given the privilege 
of making a statement in court if he wishes to do so. He usually 
does not avail himself of this privilege but acts more or less as a 
silent observer and friend of the child and family involved. 


General Duties 


The general duties of the chaplains are to act as liaison agents 
between the child and family, the court and probation officer and 
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the church. Much effective work has been done in establishing and 
reestablishing church contacts not only for the child but also for 
his family. In addition to that, the chaplains have on many occa- 
sions interpreted to the child and his family the objectives of the 
court and have assisted in creating a spirit of cooperation on the 
part of the child and family. 


Many children and their families have come into court trust- 
ing no one and fearing almost every one. The chaplains have done 
much to correct this attitude and to instill a feeling of trust in the 
court and an understanding of its philosophy. 


The chaplain serves in various capacities. He is a liaison agent, 
a resource person, an interpreter and a direct services worker. 
Often these services are interwoven. He likewise gives supportive 
therapy to his clients. He does not duplicate the work of the pro- 
bation officer but often supports and supplements such services. In 
many instances, through his own personal contacts, he is able to 
secure much needed funds for his clients. He also assists in solving 
housing problems and locating work opportunities when the es- 
tablished community services for these have been exhausted. He as- 
sists also in establishing contacts with a church group, a school- 
teacher, a therapist or other person who can offer additional help 
to strengthen the child’s assets. He might on occasion serve in the 
role of substitute father. In special cases he confers with the judge, 
the probation officer, the director of our detention home, the com- 
plainant, the child’s own minister or priest, his relatives or others, 
to help reduce pressures and explain misunderstandings. 


Client Reaction 


We have observed that few clients expect to find a chaplain 
connected with the court. If they are church members, they are 
often ashamed to seek the help of their own pastor and they are 
pleased to find, through the court chaplain, that their church ac- 
cepts them even when they are in difficulty with the law. If they 
are not interested in church relationships, they are at least brought 
_ a situation where concern for religious values is introduced to 
them. 


The chaplain is not a direct representative of the legal forces 
in society with which the child became involved, although he works 
within this setting. He is more or less considered as a neutral per- 
son and because of his position and profession is regarded as one 
to be trusted by those who might fear the law and its legal repre- 
sentatives. The chaplain contributes a direct and an instant inter- 
est in the two services mainly concerned with the development of 
yee ag controls and personal character, namely the home and the 
church. 


We have found the chaplains to be of very material assistance 
in administering the functions of our court; and would urge those 
courts which are not so equipped to endeavor to procure this valu- 
able assistance. 


‘ 
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Speaking of Judges... 


The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges has elected for 
the next two-year term HARRY L. ALBRIGHT as president; 
S. H. CRAMER, first vice-president; CLAY DIETRICH, second 
vice-president; BRUCE HENDERSON, third vice-president; 
RHEA BANGERT BROWN, secretary-treasurer; RUSSELL H. 
KEAR, judicial council. 


Newest in the family of state associations is the Massachu- 
setts Council of Juvenile Court Judges. WILLIAM H. HENCHEY 
of Woburn is president; THOMAS J. O’MALLEY of Agawam, 
vice-president; WILLIAM P. CONSTANTINO of Clinton, trea- 
surer ; JOHN J. CONNELLY of Boston, secretary. 

Members of the executive committee include WALTER D. 
ALLEN of Worcester, LAWRENCE E. BROOKS of Medford; 
PAUL K. CONNOLLY of Waltham, HARRY KALUS of Hull. 


The Missouri Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges will hold its next meeting at the Muehle- 
bach Hotel in Kansas City on May 26, following 
the Missouri Judicial Conference of May 25. 

Featured speaker will be JOHN J. CON- 
NELLY of Boston. In addition to election of of- 
ficers, the agenda calls for ratification of consti- 
tution and bylaws that will bring affiliation with 
the National Council. 

Present officers are: HENRY A. RIEDER- 

Judge Riederer ER Kansas City; president; WILLIAM COL- 
LINSON, Springfield, vice-president; DUVAL SMITH, Saint 
Joseph, secretary-treasurer. 


Present officers of the Illinois County and Probate Judges As- 
sociation include DANIEL H. DAILEY, president; STANLEY 
THOMAS, secretary-treasurer; IVAN YONTZ, first vice-presi- 
dent; WILLIAM COPPEL, second vice-president; ROBERT J. 
DUNNE, WESLEY A. EBERLE, OTTO KERNER, directors. 

SEELY P. FORBES, Winnebago County, heads a committee 
appointed by the state association to meet with the Illinois State 
Bar Association committee to revise the judicial system in Illinois. 


On April 9, 1956, New York’s Governor Averill Harriman 
_— the bill authorizing a second Children’s Court judge for Erie 

ounty. 

VICTOR B. WYLEGALA writes that this legislation had the 
support of all the social agencies in the county as well as the sup- 
port of the bar association. All were well aware of the tremendous 
increase in court cases, the number having tripled since 1932, and 
the consequent unfortunate lag in the court calendar. 
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The Virginia Council of Juvenile Court Judges held its annual 
meeting at Roanoke March 29 and 30, in conjunction with the Vir- 
ginia Conference of Social Work. 

After serving as judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court of Richmond for forty years, JAMES HOGE RICKS retired 
on April 1, 1956. Ill health prompted his leaving the bench. 

Addressing Judge Ricks in this matter, President Criswell 
wrote: 

“My first thought was NO! It should not be; but my second 
thought was YES! he needs it and more than deserves the release 
and rest from the arduous duties that such a position inevitably im- 
poses on one who has a heart and an imagination and a memory. I 
know that you will never forget the thousands of children who have 
tugged at your heartstrings and have looked to you with trust and 
confidence. You may not remember them in particular; but the 
cumulative memory of them all is engraved on your heart. I think 
I know! 

“As I facetiously said at Richmond last year, you were a sea- 
soned judge, an example and an inspiration to me, when I went on 
the Bench in 1923. And you have been such to so many of us who 
are slightly younger. 

“TI have at times said that I am one of the really rich men of 
our city: a multimillionaire in the currency of God’s Kingdom... 
the kind that neither rust nor moth nor thieves can destroy or take 
away: the love and gratitude of a whole army of little children 
whom I did not let down when they were in trouble. And you are 
much richer than I in that respect. 

“When I received your letter I opened the Richmond yearbook 
with the picture of you accepting the plaque from Dr. Scherer. It 
is a beautiful picture that will become more hallowed through the 
years to those who have memories and who knew you. I am sure 
God will be kind to you as the shadows grow longer to the east be- 
cause you have been kind to His little ones!” 


Martineau Juvenile Hall, new detention facility for Nueces 
County, Texas, was dedicated on January 8, 1956. Total cost of land, 
furnishings and equipment amounted to $260,000. 

There are two units, a large outdoor porch to be used for in- 
structional purposes as well as for recreational activities, an exten- 
sive outdoor play area. Martineau Juvenile Hall is connected to the 
Juvenile Court Building by means of a breezeway. 

Judge PAUL A. MARTINEAU writes that visitors are wel- 
come at any time. 
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